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<4 A university is people 
learning. It need not have 
trees and broad, green lawns 
and gracious buildings. But 
these are an added pleasure, 
a special fringe benefit that 
is particularly enriching. Pho- 
tograph of Homewood House 
in Autumn by Blakeslee-Lane. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGA- 
ZINE is published monthly from 
October to June inclusive, except that 
the May and June issues are com- 
bined, by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Sub- 
scription, $2.00 per year; single 
copies, 35 cents. Second-class postage 
paid at Baltimore, Maryland. EDI- 
TORIAL OFFICE: The Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore 18, Mary- 
land. Notice of change of address 
should reach the magazine at least 30 
days before the publication date of 
the issue with which it is to take 
effect. When ordering a change of 
address, please enclose your present 
address label or an exact copy of it. 
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THE SURGICAL RESIDENT 


On duty seven days a week. 


twenty-four hours a day, he runs 


the house staff, cares for 


patients, and teaches 


At 7:15 a.m., one of the few times that he gets to sit down, 
Dr. Baker discusses cases and compares notes with the other 
senior resident, Charles Hatcher. The two men divide the 
work load, but each is responsible for his own patients. They 
visit the wards at 7:30, and by 8 a.m. they are in the operat- 
ing room where they are likely to be until mid-afternoon. 


Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine 
by Robert Phillips 


ROBINSON BAKER, the man pictured on _ these 
pages, will enter private practice as a surgeon 
* mext year. To earn the right to practice and 
the certificate required, he has spent four years in 
college, four years in medical school, one year as an 
intern, two years in research at the National Health 
Institutes (military obligation), and five years in 
residency at Johns Hopkins. Now in the last stage 
of his post-doctoral training, he is resident physician 
in general surgery and is thereby responsible for half 
the general surgery ward patients at Johns Hopkins 
and for all of the children undergoing general surgery 
(generally about thirty patients). 

In addition, Dr. Baker is in charge of the general 
surgery house staff which is comprised of assistant 
residents and interns. He teaches them and medical 
students throughout the year—formally in classes and 
informally at the bedside and operating table. He 
handles all administrative problems and procedures 
of the surgical house staff. And, of course, he is study- 
ing and learning. 

‘To accomplish all this, Dr. Baker works about six- 
teen hours a day. He begins visiting patients at 7:15 
a.m., operates from 8 a.m. until 2 p.m., visits more 
patients, teaches or attends a class from 5 to 6. After 
a quick dinner, he is back in the Hospital at 7:30 to 
study the day’s X-rays. During the evening he visits 
patients, consults with other medical services, visits 
the accident room, and sometimes operates. He usually 
leaves the Hospital between 10 and 11 p.m., pausing 
on his way out to stop by the recovery room to see 
his sickest patients. Before retiring, he often does some 
studying. Officially on duty twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week, he has a Hospital extension phone 
in his bedroom and is often called after midnight; 
two or three times a week he leaves his bed to handle 
a problem in the Hospital. He spends one free after- 
noon a week with his wife and three children. 

Dr. Baker is following the pattern that William S. 
Halsted intended when he established the residency 
program at Johns Hopkins in 1890: the gradual as- 
sumption of responsibility, culminating in complete 
independence in the final year. At that time, post- 
doctoral opportunities beyond internship were un- 
known in America, and Halsted’s plan met stiff resist- 
ance at first. Now, more than 1,200 hospitals provide 
more than 31,000 residencies. 

The residency is tough and demanding; the pay is 
paltry (rarely exceeding $3,000 annually). But the 
residency serves its purpose: to produce competent, 
dedicated, and mature physicians like Dr. Baker. 
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Dr. Baker averages six hours a day in the operating 
room on cases that range from simple to extremely 
complex. Solely responsible for his patients, 

he gets aid and counsel only at his own request. 


During the day, he rushes to 


meet a rigorous schedule 
which includes seeing about 


thirty surgical patients 


He relies on the surgical pathologist to determine 
whether a tumor is malignant. Here he waits 
while the pathologist makes a microscopic analysis 
of a piece of frozen tissue from a breast tumor. 


The surgical resident treats patients, teaches, and 
runs the house staff (interns and assistant 

residents). He often consults Dr. Blalock, professor 
of surgery, on administrative and medical problems. 
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SURGICAL RESIDENT 


Continued 


Dr. Baker generally has about thirty patients in his care, and he 
sees them at least once a day. He cheers post-operative 

patients (above) with talk of “going home,” and he reassures those 
who are facing surgery (below) with his confidence and interest. 


One of the primary duties of the resident is teaching 
the house staff. Dr. Baker teaches two afternoons 
a week formally, but informally, at the bedside 
and at the operating table, he is teaching constantly. 





At night, he must cope with 


the unscheduled. As 





the man in charge, he is 


constantly making decisions 


Dr. Baker gets home for dinner about 6:15 
p-m. and is back at 7:30 studying the 

day’s X-rays. He is paged nearlv 

every half hour while he’s in the hospital. 


The call is from the operating room 
where a man with a knife wound 

is being operated on. Dr. Baker 
seldom waits for elevators. 


In a deserted office in the The assistant resident has found 
operating room area on a small tumor while working 

the sixth floor, he quickly pulls on the knife wound; he wants advice. 
on cap, gown, and mask. Dr. Baker suggests a biopsy. 


On his way to answer a call from the 
pediatric clinic, Dr. Baker is 

involved in some informal teaching 
with his assistant resident and intern. 





THE SURGICAL RESIDENT 
Continued 


Dr. Baker examines a month-old baby with 

an esophageal hernia, an unusual condition. 
Unable to say offhand if surgery is required, 

he will have to do some reading—before morning. 


During the evening, Dr. Baker visits the " 
accident room to see patients who may need sur- 
gery. He must authorize all emergency operations 
and is frequently called after midnight to do so. 


By 10:30 p.m., things are usually under control and 
he can go home. Before leaving, he visits his 

sickest patients (ordinarily in the recovery room, 
but as in this case, the children’s ward also). 








The child has been seriously ill with a ruptured 
appendix, and Dr. Baker has been watching 


her closely. Before leaving, he looks in on her. long days all run togethe r amav 











rave time for little 





but work. 





At home, a block away, he bends over another 
crib to cover his son who is usually asleep 
when he leaves home and when he returns. 





By LEON HOWARD, Ph.D. °29 


Hemingway had the passions of a great artist, 


but his reach exceeded his grasp and 
he could not live without hope of grasping 


SIAM Requiem for the Champ 


HERE IS much more than the normal tragedy of self-inflicted 
‘a. wounds in the death of Ernest Hemingway. For 
Hemingway was probably the supreme and certainly the most 
self-conscious artist in modern English prose—‘‘the champ’ he 
liked to call himself—whose reputation and influence did more 
than that of any other man to make American literature a sub- 
ject of vital interest throughout the world today. 

He was the leading literary representative of the distinctive 
“hard-boiled school” in modern fiction—a school so distinctively 
American that no foreigner has yet been able to master its 
techniques. He was the representative of the “lost generation” 
of the twenties who grew into the best spokesman we have for 
the idealism of the thirties. He was a highly sophisticated prac- 
titioner of the primitive pose. He was an artist who professed 
to be in love with death but whose every artistic achievement 
revealed an intense devotion to life and growth. And his de- 
votion to life and growth, I suspect, was a major factor in his 
tragic death. 

How much there was of luck and accident in Hemingway's 
early success I have often wondered. The deadpan technique 
of story-telling is a part of the American tradition, an essential 
characteristic of frontier humor which received its classic ex- 
position in Mark Twain’s “How to Tell a Story.” Later it was 
transferred to the vaudeville stage where it received its name. 
The deadpan technique was also a part of the English humorous 
tradition, but in America the technique became more compre- 
hensive, less exclusively humorous, in its application. It was 
used to control the violence as well as the comedy of frontier 
extravagances, and Mark Twain perfected the simplest of all 
devices for achieving it plausibly and easily: the use of an adoles- 
cent narrator whose perceptions were Continued on page 24 
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At a tribute dinner, Dr. Hammond listens 
solemnly to Ludwig Edelstein who wrote 

an essay on Socrates for the occasion and 
dedicated it to “Albert Hammond, Socratic Man.” 


TRIBUTE 
TO A 
TEACHER 


Students pay A. L. Hammon 


AM a gadfly,” Socrates told the Athens court, 

“and all day long and in all places am always 

fastening upon you, arousing and persuading and 
reproaching you.” 

The Hopkins teacher who has won from his col- 
leagues and his students the appellation “a second 
Socrates” is Albert L. Hammond, who retired this 
summer as associate professor of philosophy. Like 
Socrates, Dr. Hammond is a benign but prodding 
teacher, an enemy of complacency in thought and 
action, an original thinker. 

The resemblance goes further. The qualities of the 
man—his kind and deferential manner, his quiet 
dignity, his tendency to lose himself in thought, invul- 
nerable to distraction—are Socratic to the hilt, and 
have endeared him to generations of Hopkins students. 
Some have chosen to call him “Saint Albert” (although 
Dr. Hammond points out that “saint” and “Albert” 
are semantic misfits). At a dinner in his honor last 
summer, he was presented a huge volume, An Olio 
for Albert L. Hammond, containing testimonials and 
papers written in tribute to Dr. Hammond by three 
dozen colleagues and former students. Later it was 
announced that Dr. Hammond had been awarded 
emeritus status by the University board of trustees— 
the first such honor to an associate professor in the 
Faculty of Philosophy. Earlier, The Johns Hopkins 





A kiss from his teenage daughter 

sums up his family’s pride. Right, Dr. 
Hammond thanks students and 
colleagues who gathered to honor him. 


Philosophical Association had voted to forsake its 
unwieldy title for a more distinctive one: The 
Hammond Society. 

These accolades have been placed on a man whose 
academic career has been only part-time, and whose 
publications have been limited in number and have 
never, until this fall, included a full length book. His 
satisfactions have been those of a “called” teacher 
and a practicing philosopher. ‘My students,” he has 
written, “are my chief original benefactors in philos- 
ophy and my rewarders later,” and he likes to recall 
the recent occasion when a former student he en- 
countered quoted something from a lecture given in 
1921. 

For future Hopkins students, denied the privilege 
of association with Dr. Hammond, there is a saving 
grace: Next month, the Johns Hopkins Press will 
publish his first book, Proprieties and Vagaries, a col- 
lection of essays on topics ranging from horse racing 
and sexual customs to religion and politics. Though 
hardly an adequate compendium of “Hammondism,” 
the book nonetheless is representative of the basic 
qualities of his thought: clear, witty, and (if occa- 
sionally hyperbolic) always provocative, as the excerpts 
on page 18 testify. Throughout, Dr. Hammond seeks 
to restore what has been notably missing in this sancti- 
monious age: due respect for luck and chance. 


nome highest compliment by proclaiming him a true philosopher 


LBERT HAMMOND has been associated with Johns 
A Hopkins for most of his life. As he puts it, 
the university has been “my single academic 
home.” When he was graduated from Johns Hopkins 
in 1914, he taught public speaking at the old Howard 
Street campus. Later he taught English, then philos- 
ophy as he completed his requirements for a doctorate, 
which he received in 1924. He was an instructor of 
philosophy for a few more years, then left for a nine 
year period “to pursue the horses from Canada to 
New Orleans.” Horse racing was not something to be 
worked out of his system, but woven into it; luck and 
chance are two elements which pervade his personal 
philosophy. He continues to regard racing and poker 
as two of man’s noblest pursuits. 

Dr. Hammond returned to Johns Hopkins in 1937 
to teach McCoy College classes in the evening and in 
1939 returned to daytime teaching of undergraduate 
and graduate courses for the Carnegie Curriculum in 
Fine Arts. When the program ended after three years, 
he went to work as a copyreader for the Baltimore Sun. 
The next year, 1943, he returned to Johns Hopkins 
in the philosophy department as a full-time faculty 
member, continuing his newspaper work three (then 
four) nights a week. 

On the next five pages is a word and picture portrait 
of Albert L. Hammond. 
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TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


Continued 


Notes on a Proposed 


Portrait of Albert Hammond 


Overhanging shoulder padding, watch fob, 
Fraternal pin on shirt, unbuttoned cuffs, 
Lapels supporting hands: oh, I should think 
He'd do externals easily enough. 

Perhaps he’ll even capture something of 

The face; short hair which, though silvery, still 
Looks young; a spacious, somewhat furrowed brow; 
Rimmed spectacles, which seem a bit too small; 
Crinkles at corners of eyes; serious mouth, 
Ready to smile, some distance from the nose, 
Two deep lines joining them; ears a little 
Large, but balanced by sufficient chin—those 
Could find their form on canvas, either in 

A photographic presentation or 

Picasso’s neo-classic mode, a style 

Which might befit this man who sets such store 
By substances and who, like his beloved 

Greeks, has one foot in his time and one 

In eternity. Harder still to get 

The eyes—glint of humor, kindness, wisdom, 
Patience, courage, wonder. And even if 

The artist pictured that expressive sight 

We'd have only a hint of the man. How 

Show essence, spirit, soul, the mind? He might 
Venture something surrealistic, after 

Miro, Tanguy, or Dali, titling it: 

“Furniture of the Philosopher’s Mind,” 

But, by the sitter’s (who doesn’t just sit 

There, but thinks) own epistemology 

There’s only a bare room or none at all; 

At best, a searchlight, casting beams “out there’ 
(In this instance, from a bulk of several 

Million candlepower, I should think). What of 
Its cyclopedic scope?—words of sages, 

Poets, scientists, reporters for the 

Sun: man’s inquiry throughout all ages 


Illumined by this flame which serves not just 
To warn but warms its objects with respect 
And sends its beacon out to guide canoes 

As well as freighters. Often it reflects 

(To complicate the painter’s task) on what 

Is native to its site: Old Baltimore, 

Racing forms and steeds at Pimlico, 
Buttercups. And how, in oiled metaphor, 
Portray the voice?—its clear, careful diction, 
Void of ah’s (struggling with at any rate’s), 
Suggesting Sandburg’s musical friction, 

So lyrically projecting thoughts aloud 

And urging ears (his own and ours) to find 
If truths emerge. Could painting skill set forth 
His dedicated teaching art?—his kind 
Concern for students (tempered with reserve), 
In treating their naive discoveries, 

Analyses, or questions as latent 

Wisdom, which he fits with apparent ease 
Into his lecture, giving heightened point 

To what they said (surprisingly). 


Absurd; 
Impossible to picture all. But 
We should not allow such failing to disturb 
Appreciation of the work, but value that 
We have at least this likeness, praise the craft 
With which are shown the physiognomy, 
Unbuttoned cuffs, et cetera. We'll graft, 
Each one who views, the rest from what we know, 
And with our fancy supplement the paint, 
Complete the artist’s portrait, see the man: 
Philosopher, horse-player, teacher, saint. 


The above was written by Forest Hansen, a graduate student in 
philosophy, and is included in An Olio for Albert L. Hammond. 
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TRIBUTE TO A TEACHER 


Continued 


TEACHER—His colleague Victor Lowe 
remarks that Albert Hammond escaped that 
great weakness of professors of philosophy: 
tenacious adherence to one’s own conclusions. 


NEWSPAPERMAN—When he became 
copyreader for the Baltimore Sun, Dr. Hamma 
was told: “You are a PH.D. and a professor, 
maybe you will know where to put the comma 


HORSE-PLAYER—“This world is better in the 
eye of God with racing in it than without,” says 
Dr. Hammond. He once spent nine years 

following the horses from Canada to New Orleans. 


EZ 


ROBERT DE GAST 


PHILOSOPHER—Dr. Hammond 
chats with George Boas, professor 
emeritus of philosophy, who exclaimed: 
“Welcome to the shelf, Albert.” 


Photographs by 
Robert Phillips 
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The following excerpts have been 
taken from Dr. Hammond’s first full- 
length book: Proprieties and Vagaries. 
Published by the Johns Hopkins Press 
and scheduled for release this month, 
the book is a philosophical thesis from 
science, horse racing, sexual customs, 
religion, and politics. 


ETHICS 


Most of us, when we accept any 
Providence, are apt to read our own 
good into that good end and to inter- 
pret that good of ours in terms of our 
present purposes. There was and is al- 
ways the unwarranted hope that in this 
gambling house the wheels and dice 
shall be a little but helpfully crooked 
to favor me or at least the right people. 

Well, the right people are safe; but 
not in the world of events. Three 
things are among those I think 
one can be quite sure of. The good 
man is better off than the bad. If 
you are “good” in order to get this 
reward of being better off you are not 
good and will not get it. The rain, 
desired and undesired, falls on the just 
and unjust alike. 


He who does good things because 
they are good is headed for hell. In 
my language, the natural wrongdoer 
cheats because he wants the money or 
enjoys winning, gets drunk because he 
likes to forget his cares, whores because 
his body is vigorous or his imagination 
is lustful, murders because he gets 
angry. The anxious do-gooder plays 
by the rules, stays sober and celibate 
or monogamous, and aids those in 
need not because he wills those things 
in their own right but because he has 
taught himself to believe he sees behind 
their actual characters some further 
character which he calls good and has 
resolved to observe. All this is not only 
of no virtue, it is of vice. 


PROPRIETIES 


The trouble with the weathermen is 
that they never go out and look at the 
sky and feel the air. The same is 
true of those who rely so slavishly 
on Weather Bureau pronouncements. 
They live in a world not of perception 
and feeling but of sheer conversation; 
this is what Aristotle meant when he 
defined man as a rational animal. He 
said that means man is capable of learn- 
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PROPRIETIES 


o 


“We are inclined to turn our heads away from t 


Yet luck is the most of many a success, and 


ing grammar. He should have added 
it means that man can and normally 
does learn a whole stratification of 
acceptances that get between him and 
what he might directly perceive and 
feel as well as what he might Socratic- 
ally and scientifically discover. 


A buttercup improves in the glory 
of its golden color as it withers. It also 
becomes more fragile, but I have sev- 
eral times kept a buttercup in an 
unused lapel from one year to another. 
But it is a rule that withered flowers 
be discarded, and I have had kindly 
females with a regard for my propriety 
pinch my improving buttercup from 
my lapel with an admonition for my 
absent-mindedness. 


HORSE RACING 


It is my contention that the life of 
an actual man in this world is fre- 
quently, not always, better if it includes 
playing the races, and better irrespec- 
tive of whether he thereby increases his 
or anyone’s wealth, position or material 
comfort; that this world is better in 
the eye of God with racing in it than 
without, and so not because God 
therein foresees more money in the 
banks tomorrow but because what He 
sees is pleasanter. 


At the track one finds a humanity 
almost as various as humanity. It is 
one of racing’s charms. Yet there is a 
singleness and simplicity of direct aim 


which makes access common without 
violation of intimacy. At the track I 
can feel always at home, never intrud- 
ing. never intruded upon. I can com- 
panion carelessly with the darky rubber 
in the paddock and the owner in the 
club. And when I am most disgustful 
of company and resentful of lonesome- 
ness I can find at the track a populous 
solitude which is neither alienly en- 
grossed like that of Broadway nor per- 
sonally exacting like that of society. 
Those who play the races regularly 
have largely recovered from that care- 
ful and fearful respectability which 
palls so much of society. 


The fact that race track gambling 
may intoxicate is not condemnation 
but merit, and among intoxications 
racing may hold up its head. There 
is a certain surreptitiousness, though 
surprisingly little, about it, and the 
badness which goes with that: but 
herein the fault is of the laws, not of 
the races. 


MIRACLES 


I once wrote a report of the minutes 
of the Almighty and His cabinet of 
angels. “The folly of the present world 
was noted and it was urged that some 
interposition was called for. A miracle 
was authorized and a committee ap- 
pointed in the matter. At the next 
meeting progress was reported in the 
study of the program. But, at the third 
succeeding meeting, the committee re- 





By ALBERT L. HAMMOND 


AGARIES 


ality or legitimacy of fortune, luck, chance. 


uw way or another is a part of every success.’ 


ported bafflement, indeed failure. A 
number of miracles had been put on. 
It could not be said that they were 
without effect: the scientists had been 
given great work; great ingenuity had 
been evoked; and considerable changes 
had been embodied in science. But no 
scientist had even thought of a miracle, 
and, if any public man had had such 
thoughts, he had been careful to say 
nothing. Only a few who had been 
very willing to see miracles right along 
gave any credence, and even these were 
disposed to prefer their own older list 
of miracles.” 


WEALTH 


I like disparity of financial fortune 
for somewhat the same reason I am 
glad all persons do not look alike. I 
believe large fortunes are good things 
but not good things to be sought too 
supremely by anyone. To the getter of 
great wealth I would give applause for 
his accomplishment and that pious 
regard due the favored of the gods; 
but I would have him feel he owed 
some apology and some well-evidenced 
explanation to the public that his 
wealth in its greatness was the gift of 
luck: until then let him be suspect 
as one who has devoted to material and 
personal possession too much of the 
spirit of a man. 


As for huge inheritances, I would 
not object to the government’s taking 
most of them—if they are not just to 
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be poured down the government's 
drains. Let them be given away in 
sizeable chunks to other individuals 
by lottery. I believe we would be both 
better pleased and in a more accept- 
able state in the eye of heaven if each 
of us were given, not the benefits of 
another government bureau and not a 
thin dollar, but a sweepstake ticket 
which may be worth—lovely thought— 
a million. 


SEX 


With regard to sex its push has prop- 
erly been toward honesty and natural- 
ism but also toward inadequacy and 
shallowness; to remove the taboo from 
sex as a natural fact, but not altogether 
a nice fact; to take its devilishness from 
it, but not give it any godliness; to 
regard it as negligible in importance, 
though not negligible in fact, to be got 
out of the way for business and service; 
to provide against its overemphasis by 
“sex instruction” or punish its power 
by social disapproval and cure it by 
“mental hygiene”; to leave it as a con- 
jugal gesture and a party indulgence. 
In its conjugal aspect there is thus apt 
to be skimping and sentimentality, in 
its party aspect coarseness. 


Sheer exuberance of sexual power, 
catholicity of sensual capacity, bravery 
of voluptuous imagination, are still 
gifts to human experience and possi- 
bility, are still power. Should utili- 
tarianism condemn power? But though 


we worship and serve power in kilo- 
watts and dollars, and though we speak 
sweetly of spiritual power, all we can 
think when we so speak is of rising 
inflections on the radio on a Sunday 
afternoon or over the finger bowls of 
a “service” luncheon. And so we regard 
sensual power as something the indi- 
vidual should (not be afraid of in the 
thankful fear of God, but) be ashamed 
of, and which society should relegate, 
sublimate, and minimize for the sake 
of business regularity and an easy 
respectability. 


THEOLOGY 


I think luck as well as freedom must 
be counted in the salvation of man 
as well as in the fall; and not merely 
as of individuals but as of the cosmic 
drama. I believe that luck should be 
counted in the story of Jesus. God may 
have known He had a good bet but 
He had to wait for the finish. He may 
even have made the bet before. It not 
only must have been in the power of 
Jesus to fail, it may have been in the 
power of events to prevent his achieve- 
ment. I say “must” of the necessary 
freedom for the goodness and the sac- 
rifice; “may” of the continuing normal 
noninterference of God in the world in 
which Jesus achieved his goodness and 
his sacrifice. It seems to me essential 
to the true divinity of this man that 
he should be truly man not only in 
his body but also in his knowledge and 
his doubts and fears. 


When I am told I should believe in 
the Virgin Birth—as a Christian and 
a man of faith—because it is a mystery, 
I like to reply that I can think of a 
greater mystery: birth by a father with- 
out a mother. I add that I have some 
textual warrant, for Matthew gives the 
genealogy of Jesus through Joseph and 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
Jesus speaks of “my mother the Holy 
Spirit.” And if I am given time I 
further add that I do not object to 
the dogma as a mystery—being a man 
of faith and finding no impossibility 
in the belief—but do object to it 
morally. 


“Faith is the belief in what we know 
is not so.” With a little change the old 
joke becomes true compliment. Faith 

Continued on page 28 
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Catalyst for Progress 


WITH THE HELP OF ITS LARGEST UNRESTRICTED GIFT, 
JOHNS HOPKINS IS PREPARING TO MEET FUTURE NEEDS 


VEN IN these days, six million dol- 
E lars is an impressive amount of 
money. It will, for example, buy 
enough electric wire to wrap around 
the equator four times. Or twenty-five 
thousand tons of lead. Six million dol- 
lars will provide the basic dietary needs 
for two million African children for a 
year. 

When applied to the needs of high- 
er education, this same amount will 
pay a year’s salary to more than five 
hundred full professors or support a 
thousand full tuition scholarships for 
four years, or build a library to hold 
two million volumes and all the latest 
teaching and research facilities that a 
university library ought to have. More 
broadly distributed, six million dollars 
can be used to rehabilitate quite a 
number of buildings, with enough left 
over to provide significant increases in 
faculty salaries. 

Six million dollars will not, of course, 
perform miraculous changes for even 
the poorest of universities, nor will it 
come anywhere near preparing the best 
endowed universities to meet the needs 
of the next ten years. As a matter of 
fact, six million dollars is but a tiny 
fraction of the nearly six billion dollars 
spent each year by American colleges 
and universities. Nevertheless, in con- 
junction with other factors, it can do 
even more than its impressive face 
value suggests, as Johns Hopkins itself 
has discovered. 

In September of 1960, the Ford 
Foundation announced an unrestricted 
grant of six million dollars to the Johns 
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Hopkins University. Four other pri- 
vately supported universities — Stan- 
ford, Notre Dame, Denver, and Van- 
derbilt—received similar grants. For 
these five institutions the Ford Founda- 
tion committed itself to a total outlay 
of forty-six million dollars, the largest 
single foundation appropriation in 
1960. Each of the universities, with the 
exception of Stanford, was required to 
raise, from other private sources within 
three years, two dollars for every one 
of the Ford grant. Stanford, with the 
largest grant of twenty-five million 
dollars, was obliged to match the grant 
three-for-one over a five year period. 
(Last spring, Brown University, with 
a grant of seven and a half million 
dollars, became the sixth recipient of 
the Ford Foundation’s special matching 
grant, also on a two-for-one basis.) 


HE Ford Foundation gift is the 
p yeten unrestricted gift ever made 
to Johns Hopkins. Only The Rockefel- 
ler Foundation grant in 1922, made 
specifically for the founding of the 
School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
surpassed it. 

The grant was impressive not only 
for its magnitude, but for the spirit in 
which it was given. “There will be no 
effort to dictate the substance of insti- 
tutional development,” said a Ford 
Foundation official, “‘academically, ad- 
ministratively, or financially.” James 
W. Armsey, the Foundation’s director 
of the special program which made the 
grants, described the program as a 
“double-edged sword” for each of the 


selected universities. First, each insti- 
tution would have “freedom in which 
to move and develop its program.” Sec- 
ond, each would assume “full respon- 
sibility in making the hard decisions” 
to reach a new level of academic excel- 
lence, administrative effectiveness, and 
financial support. When the gift was 
announced a year ago, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower called it “a welcome expression 
of confidence” in Johns Hopkins “as a 
leading institution of higher learning.” 
He was speaking of the honor of such 
a vote of confidence, but he was quick 
to point out the burden it imposes. 
“We shall have to count upon the 
coéperation of everyone with the inter- 
ests of the University at heart—faculty, 
alumni, trustees, foundations, indus- 
tries, and other friends of the Uni- 
versity—to help us.” 

The way in which Johns Hopkins 
and the other five universities meet 
the Ford Foundation’s challenge grant 
is of significance to the entire academic 
community. In a very real sense, said 
one college president, it has become a 
test case which will reveal the willing- 
ness or unwillingness of educated 
Americans to support the future of 
higher education. 


wo years of planning, of drafting 
fierce and proposals, preceded 
the awarding of the grant. Represen- 
tatives of the Foundation met often 
with Dr. Eisenhower, with other Uni- 
versity officers, and with trustees. 
Dr. Eisenhower was asked to project 
his thinking for the development of 
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Johns Hopkins to the next five, ten, 
twenty-five, and forty years. “What kind 
of a university do you hope to see in 
the year 2000?” He was asked to justify 
his present building plans, to outline 
his educational objectives and priori- 
ties, and to identify expected sources 
of funds during the next ten years. 

Next, a mountain of paperwork. 
Johns Hopkins was asked to supply sta- 
tistical information about its past and 
detailed projections for its immediate 
future. Questions had to be answered 
about fund-raising efforts, about faculty 
and students, about finances. The 
Foundation also wanted to know about 
new programs and degrees, teaching 
loads, the utilization of available teach- 
ing and research facilities, and a host 
of other facts about Johns Hopkins. 

Lastly, the University was asked to 
pinpoint “fund-raising targets in each 
category for each of the next ten years” 
and to prepare a statement about 
Johns Hopkins’ “unique role, function, 
and place in higher education.” 

“Tt is these last two,”’ said a Founda- 
tion spokesman, “that primarily formed 
the basis for each grant.” 


Wis was Johns Hopkins selected 


for a grant? In the words of 
Dr. Henry T. Heald, the President of 
the Ford Foundation, Johns Hopkins 
had already “embarked on a future- 
development program commensurate 
in scope, imagination, and _practica- 
bility to the vast needs of American 
society.” Specifically, Johns Hopkins 
had already launched a major fund- 
raising program. In 1958 the Univer- 
sity, together with the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, had begun “‘A Decade of De- 
velopment,” a ten-year campaign to 
raise $76,380,000. 

Other reasons for the choice of the 
five universities were spelled out by 
the Ford Foundation: 

“Each of the universities has made 
notable progress under its present 
leadership. All are devoted to, indeed 
one might say preoccupied with, aca- 
demic excellence, and all are making 
every effort to reach new levels of ex- 
cellence. Every one is important in its 
own region, and all aspire to greater 
importance in the national and in- 
ternational scene. All understand the 
necessity of continuing fund-raising 
programs.” 

When the Ford Foundation grant 
was announced in September, 1960, the 
Johns Hopkins Fund had already 


proved its first success in its ten-year 
program; it had raised the six million 
dollars needed to complete the twenty 
million dollar Children’s Medical and 
Surgical Center. An additional two 
million dollars swelled the Fund’s cof- 
fers when the Ford Foundation com- 
mitted a portion of the total six mil- 
lion dollar grant to meet the Univer- 
sity’s immediate and pressing needs. 
Sixty-three thousand dollars of this was 
applied toward faculty salary increases, 
the rest for science facilities on both 
the Homewood and medical campuses. 

In light of the smooth start which 
the fund-raising effort had had, and 
the master plan which guided the 
effort, it might appear that the rest of 
the operation would be an easy, me- 
chanical task. All the evidence points 
in the other direction. 

To begin with, the priorities the 
University had established were sub- 
ject to change, Gifts the University 
receives frequently are earmarked for 
special purposes, and these free the 
unrestricted funds for other needs. 
Conversely, some gifts the University 
receives are conditional, and require 
an immediate commitment of unre- 
stricted funds to meet the matching re- 
quirements of the gift. Thus, items of 
priority rise and fall on the list, and 
new ones are added frequently. The 
Ford Foundation recognized that needs 
change and encouraged Johns Hop- 
kins to re-examine its development pro- 
gram from time to time. Significantly 
the first revision of needs came only a 
few months after the grant was re- 
ceived. Late in 1960, the deans of all 
University divisions submitted revised 
lists of their most essential needs and 
the costs these would involve. As one 
might expect, the figures submitted 
needed paring before everything could 
be balanced within the eighteen mil- 
lion dollar goal. (The revised list of 
priorities, with respective price tags, 
appears on page 22.) 

Secondly the Johns Hopkins Fund 
had to expand greatly its fund-raising 
efforts. Instead of the 76 million dol- 
lar figure, the goal set for the Decade 
of Development, the University had 
presented to the Ford Foundation a 
list of capital and operating fund 
needs totaling more than one-hundred 
million dollars by 1970. And the pres- 
sure was on to raise the twelve million 
dollars in matching funds within the 
three-year period. 

One of the first tasks of the Fund 


was to set certain “targets” for the 
three-year campaign. A realistic esti- 
mate of the number of gifts in every 
size category, from the “million dollar- 
plus” group on down, had to be made. 
Then, estimates by sources. From cor- 
porations, the Fund decided to seek 
two million dollars, and from founda- 
tions (other than Ford) the same 
amount. From selected individuals and 
trustees the goal was set at four million 
dollars. And from alumni, while the 
Annual Roll Calls proceeded in their 
normal manner, the Fund would re- 
quest far greater commitments during 
the three-year period, for a total con- 
tribution of four million dollars. 

Currently the Fund is seeking to. 
organize a veritable army of “salesmen” 
for its cause. This is the first capital 
funds appeal to alumni in thirty-five 
years, so the Fund’s objective is a core 
of six thousand alumni volunteers to 
solicit “face-to-face” all thirty thousand 
alumni. 

Every major area of alumni concen- 
tration is being organized for an inten- 
sive campaign in the months ahead. 
New York City, where three thousand 
alumni live, is being divided into seven 
geographical sections, each with its 
own committee; these committees will 
work directly with a branch office of 
the Johns Hopkins Fund being set up 
in Manhattan. 

The trustees have already given de- 
monstrable proof of their dedication 
to the matching challenge. When the 
revised list of priorities was approved, 
they organized to solicit themselves for 
the first priority item, a new library 
for Homewood. Within a few weeks, 
each of the forty-six members of the 
University board had made a personal 
contribution. 


opay, the twelve million dollar 

matching campaign has passed the 
first lap of its three-year course, and 
the total Decade of Development pro- 
gram has not yet reached the four-year 
marker. Already the fruits of these 
campaigns are evident. 

The School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies will, within a few 
months, begin construction of a new 
building across the street from the 
Brookings Institution in Washington. 
The two institutions will have a close 
relationship. 

On the medical campus, a biophysics 
building has been completed, and con- 
struction has begun on the new Chil- 
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The Ford Foundation Matching Challenge 


THE SPECIFIED PROJECTS 





THE LIBRARY A new and modern research li- 
brary building for the Homewood campus. This proj- 
ect has first priority. 


NEW AREAS OF RESEARCH AND TEACHING 
Funds to support new academic undertakings, to 


strengthen existing disciplines, and to stabilize recent 
faculty salary increases. 


NEW FACILITIES FOR PSYCHIATRY 4 new 
building for expanded research work at the Phipps 
Clinic on the medical campus. On a matching basis, 
federal support may be available. 


NEW FACILITIES FOR THE SCHOOL OF HY- 
GIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH Renovation 
of the existing building, plus the construction of two 
additional wings for programs in the radiological 
sciences and the behavioral sciences. On a matching 
basis, federal support may be available. 

NEW FACILITIES FOR OBSTETRICS AND 
GYNECOLOGY = Additional laboratory and teach- 
ing facilities. On a matching basis, federal support may 
be available. 


POST-DOCTORAL STUDY CENTER AT THE 
MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS A new building 
with seminar rooms and transient living facilities for 
guest lecturers and visiting scholars. 


REHABILITATION OF GILMAN HALL New 
classrooms, seminar rooms, and faculty offices for the 
social sciences and the humanities, plus additional 
library facilities for undergraduates and McCoy 
students. 


MODERNIZATION OF HOMEWOOD CAMPUS 
BUILDINGS = Expansion and modernization of 
buildings accommodating faculty offices, classrooms, 
student activities. 


UNALLOCATED FUNDS TO MEET EMERGING 
NEEDS These cannot fully be anticipated now. 


TOTAL NEED 


Less amount available from Ford Foundation 
if matched with private funds on a 2 to 1 basis 


IMMEDIATE GOAL 


$4,500,000 


$5,400,000 


$1,250,000 


$1,250,000 . 


$1,000,000 


$1,000,000 


$1,500,000 


$1,250,000 


$850,000 


$18,000,000 


—6,000,000 
$12,000,000 








dren’s Medical and Surgical Center. 
The School of Hygiene and Public 
Health has funds for a radiological 
sciences laboratory wing. Funds are in 
hand for a new research wing at the 
Wilmer Institute of Ophthalmology. 

The Carnegie Embryological Labora- 
tory is being moved from its old quar- 
ters on the medical campus to a new 
building at Homewood. Elsewhere on 
the Homewood campus, the second of 
two new wings to the biology building 
is nearly completed and a new engi- 
neering laboratory, between Maryland 
and Shriver Halls, is under construc- 
tion. Funds have been obtained for a 
major new physics laboratory to be 
added to Rowland Hall. 

And while the face of the campus 
is changing dramatically, faculty sal- 
aries—a high priority item—are im- 
proving considerably; in five years’ 
time, they have been increased on the 
Homewood campus on an average 
more than 50 per cent. As another step 
toward maintaining a faculty of the 
highest quality, the University now has 
the funds to establish a distinguished 
professorial chair in its new program 
in the history and philosophy of the 
arts and sciences. 

An anonymous donor, who gave 
$400,000 to endow the professorial 
chair, also gave $600,000 toward the 
new library. The library fund now has 
receipts in excess of two million 
dollars. 


HAT Is happening at Johns Hop- 
\X kins is not unique, nor common 
only to the half-dozen recipients of the 
Ford Foundation’s special grants. Uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
land are racing to meet the demands 
that will be put upon them in the 
coming decade. They need money now 
to build the buildings, pay the teach- 
ers, set up the scholarship funds to 
meet their commitments of the future. 
By 1970, for example, more than six 
million students will be enrolled in our 
colleges and universities—almost dou- 
ble the present enrollment. Further- 
more, the universities will have to 
spend between twelve and fifteen bil- 
lion dollars on physical plant alone by 
1970. And the total annual budget 
needs for higher education may reach 
ten billion dollars, some four billion 
more than is now being spent. 
But quite short of physical expan- 
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sion, there are other pressures on the 
budgets of universities. New discover- 
ics and techniques in research require 
expenditures for laboratories and 
equipment. The competition for the 
nation’s best brains grows keener day 
by day, and universities need help to 
overcome their weakening position in 
the marketplace. 

Heavier endowments are needed to 
offset the growing disparity between 
tuition charges and the rising costs of 
educating students. And every time 
tuition charges are increased to tempo- 
rarily arrest the growing disparity, 
more funds are needed to provide 
scholarships for those who cannot 
afford to pay the increased tuition. 

These snowballing problems of 
financing higher education seem, at 
times, to have burst on the scene sud- 
denly and caught university adminis- 
trators quite unawares. In recent years, 
fund appeals and public addresses by 
educators have often had the tone of 
an “S.0.S.” from a quickly sinking ship. 
But the problems actually have been 
matters of considerable concern for 
some time. The frenetic attempts to 
arouse public concern notwithstanding, 
college administrators have been calm- 
ly and surely taking steps to meet these 
future needs. Hundreds of colleges and 
universities are now in the midst of 
major capital fund raising campaigns. 
Ten universities alone are conducting 
campaigns with a composite goal of 
almost one billion dollars. Johns Hop- 
kins is one of them. 


HERE Is the money coming from? 

Quite likely from the same 
sources which have carried the burden 
in the past: alumni, private philan- 
thropy, government, and _ business. 

The American people—through cor- 
porations, foundations, alumni giving, 
and taxes—have been generous. Last 
year, for example, 690 colleges and uni- 
versities reported total gifts of 692 mil- 
lion dollars. Of this total, 163 million 
came from a million and a half alumni. 
One out of every four college graduates 
gave some amount to his alma mater 
last year, and the average gift was 
thirty-four dollars. 

To cite other statistics for last year: 
34 per cent of the gifts made by cor- 
porations went to education, as did 
47 per cent of the foundation gifts. 
Of each philanthropic dollar spent last 


year, educational institutions (public 
and private) got sixteen cents, making 
them the second largest beneficiaries 
of all contributions—though far behind 
churches and synagogues, who got fifty- 
one cents out of every gift dollar. 

More important, philanthropy to 
higher education is increasing. The 
case of Johns Hopkins is probably typ- 
ical. Last year, gifts and grants to the 
University totaled $17,973,000. In 1950, 
the figure was only $6,348,000, and in 
1940, the comparable figure was only 
$1,251,000. 

The story of alumni giving is just as 
dramatic. Twenty years ago there was 
no Annual Roll Call. Ten years ago, 
contributions to the Roll Call totalled 
$115,930. Since that time, the Roll Call 
has more than tripled, and last year’s 
receipts were $351,560. 

Furthermore, the record of giving 
by Hopkins alumni compares favorably 
with the records of other colleges and 
universities. For the academic year 
1959-60, Johns Hopkins ranked among 
the top ten institutions of higher learn- 
ing in a number of categories: tenth, 
for the total amount from alumni 
gifts; ninth, for the size of the average 
alumni gift; and sixth, for the effective- 
ness of its solicitation of alumni. 

Johns Hopkins also ranked in fourth 
place for the total gift support from 
all sources—a particularly impressive 
record when one considers that the 
three institutions ahead of Johns Hop- 
kins—Harvard, Yale, and Stanford— 
are all considerably larger universities. 


HE RECORD is a matter of pride 
‘Tee a source of encouragement to 
the directors of the Johns Hopkins 
Fund. The demands they will be mak- 
ing on the Hopkins constituency, par- 
ticularly the alumni, are heavy. From 
all sources they are seeking one hun- 
dred million dollars by 1970; from 
alumni alone, four million dollars by 
July, 1963. 

“Unless we can obtain this support,” 
Dr. Eisenhower wrote last February, 
“the University will find itself in a 
difficult position. If those who know 
Johns Hopkins best, who have profited 
most from its dedication to truth and 
excellence, do not rally behind the 
standard—then how in all logic can we 
expect support from foundations and 
business organizations who frequently 
know us only by reputation?” 
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sharp but whose sentiments were either 
undeveloped or inarticulate. It was not 
a new device; Herman Melville had 
used it with extraordinary effectiveness 
in the first part of Redburn. But Hem- 
ingway believed and said that Amer- 
ican literature originated in Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

And so, when he wrote his first pub- 
lished story, “My Old Man,” Heming- 
way was writing in an American tradi- 
tion of which he was aware and which 
he was to continue in “The Killers” 
and all the other stories told by Nick 
Adams. It may have been a fortunate 
accident that made him the third per- 
son, but seemingly almost adolescent, 
narrator of The Sun Also Rises, for at 
the time he seems to have admired the 
more emotionally involved styles of 
Scott Fitzgerald and Sherwood Ander- 
son. 

In any event, he caught the public 
fancy and was caught by his own suc- 
cess. Fitzgerald may have created the 
myth by which the hectic, gin-drinking, 
petting Charlestonians of the twenties 
tried to live. But Hemingway created 
the myth by which they tried to feel. 
A deadpan detachment from all emo- 
tion and an inarticulate response to it 
proved to be an almost inspired ex- 
pression of that decade’s peculiar revolt 
against values which made so many of 
its young people (and quite a few 
older ones) try to feel and behave like 
adolescents. 


ET “the Hemingway style,” so easy 
Le parody and so hard to imitate, 
appears in retrospect to have been the 
only style in which the story of The 
Sun Also Rises could have been told. 

About the love of a nymphomaniac 
and a eunuch, its emotional tone was 
that of repressing all feeling stronger 
than boredom and the desire to escape 
from it. Like Huckleberry Finn, its 
itinerant characters were complete 
escapists. They had to be doing in 
order to avoid thinking and feeling. 
The book is about their doings, report- 
ed with a controlled restraint which 
leaves a sort of emotional vacuum 
which the reader’s imagination can fill 
by inference if he has the sensitivity to 
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feel the potential explosiveness of its 
various situations. Its tensions are the 
result of a direct imaginative commu- 
nication between author and reader, 
rather than the verbal or expository 
one which is so characteristic of the 
traditional English novel. 

It was this area of emotional infer- 
ence that Hemingway made his own 
domain. Whether he entered it deli- 
berately (as he was to imply in Death 
in the Afternoon) or whether he was 
caught in it by a somewhat fortuitous 
success, it was a domain which chal- 
lenged and demanded the utmost of the 
artistic conscience and discipline he 
possessed to such a rare degree. His 
lifelong struggle was to enlarge it by 
increasing the emotional content of 
his books without violating his com- 
mitment to give his writing the dignity 
of an iceberg by keeping seven-eighths 
of what he had to say “below the 
surface.” 


HUS Hemingway mastered one of 
f bee several ways in which the mod- 
ern novel has come to demand more 
imaginative activity from its readers 
than its predecessors did. Actually, he 
went both forwards and backwards in 
his short stories, experimenting with 
variety, probing the limits of his talent 
in some and relaxing into an old mas- 
tery in others. The mileposts of his 
progress and the signs of his success 
were his novels. 

In A Farewell to Arms, he managed 
to write one of the most moving of 
all modern stories of romantic love 
(the emotion he had repressed in The 
Sun Also Rises), but he confined it to 
a hospital and thus segregated it from 
the emotional complications that would 
have been imposed upon it by society. 

In To Have and Have Not he mas- 
tered not only these complications, but 
others he could not have dreamed of in 
1929. To Have and Have Not combined 
the violence of his first novel, the emo- 
tion of his second, and the new social 
consciousness and protest of the thir- 
ties. It was less coherent than the 
earlier novels had been—probably be- 
cause it combined two short novels into 
one with an inadequate bridging of 
the gap—but its conquest of a new area 
was complete: Hemingway had become 
intensely aware of man as a social 
being. And he could communicate his 
awareness of the fact and of the con- 
flicts it created without propagandiz- 
ing like Dos Passos, Caldwell, or Stein- 
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beck. He was fighting a good fight 
within the limits of his chosen medium 
of artistic expression. 

Soon Hemingway was off to Spain 
to conquer international politics and a 
civil war involving rival social systems. 
By this time, his struggle with what 
Melville called “the Angel Art” had 
become more fascinating to me than 
anything he had actually written, and 
I awaited the publication of Heming- 
way’s Spanish novel with more antici- 
pation and anxiety than I have ever 
been able to focus upon the appear- 
ance of one of my own books. 

Could he bring it off in terms of his 
conception of art and honest artistry 
he had expressed in the critical por- 
tions of Death in the Afternoon? Or 
would he be captured by the ideological 
impulse toward which the social protest 
in To Have and Have Not and the 
tone of his magazine articles seemed 
to point? The report that he and 
Andre Malraux had agreed on a chron- 
ological division of the Spanish Civil 
War as their respective subject matters 
seemed ominous. The appearance of 
the French author’s Man’s Hope, with 
its severe ideological motivation for all 
its characters, increased the suspense. 
And the publication of Hemingway's 
own artistically non-committal pseudo- 
drama, The Fifth Column, did nothing 
to relieve it. 


CCORDINGLY, when For Whom the 
A Bell Tolls finally did appear in 
1940, I read it in a state of considerable 
tension. I was so keyed up in anticipa- 
tion of something new that I hardly 
thought about the new eccentricities 
he introduced into the Hemingway 
style, although some passages in To 
Have and Have Not and some of the 
short stories may have prepared me for 
them. I was relieved /but not surprised) 
to find that he had retained the mas- 
tery of the emotional domain he had 
acquired to date: violence, romantic 
love, and social consciousness. 

But what I was intensely interested 
in was the something new that had 
to be in the book if Hemingway was 
still successful in his struggle: a moti- 
vation for his hero which had to be, 
in one way or another, moral and 
which could be communicated without 
propagandizing or preaching. 

There was not much said or even 
suggested about Rebert Jordan’s mo- 
tives in offering his life to the cause 
of the Spanish Republic. If he felt the 
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oneness of humanity suggested by the 
title he did not have very much to 
say about it. I might have been com- 
pletely frustrated in my academic desire 
to put into words the unexpressed (and 
perhaps unexpressible) impulse which 
turned a young Spanish instructor into 
a hero had I not, somewhere along the 
line, found myself murmuring a new 
version of one of Emerson’s poems— 
the familiar quatrain from his “Volun- 
taries” in which ‘Duty whispers low, 
Thou must” and “the youth replies, 
I can.” 

My version, unconsciously composed, 
was half Emerson and half in the new 
Hemingway style: 

So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So nigh is God to man, 
That when obscure compulsion whisp- 
ers “Must!” 
The Youth replies, “Obscenity on thy 
milk, I can!’ 
Here, in short and in less poetic lan- 
guage, was an affirmation of duty and 
human responsibility which did not 
require the support of Emerson’s high- 
minded Transcendentalism and which 
could be neither supported nor over- 
come by ideological argument. Here 
was Huck Finn again, on the raft, defy- 
ing his artificially conditioned “con- 
science” as he tears up the letter 
betraying Jim and says “All right, then, 
I'll go to Hell” as he identifies his own 
humanity with that of his Negro com- 
panion. 

Adolescent? Perhaps. “Certainly,” an 
intellectual in the European tradition 
would say. But it is admirable, even 
heroic, and there are few human cul- 
tures that would fail to recognize it as 
such. Yet there is no rationale that can 
make this impulse as real and vital as 
Hemingway made it in For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. 

This was his literary achievement, 
the fourth milestone of his growth. 
From this point on he was, so far as 
I was concerned, “the Champ”; and I 
could forgive him whatever loss of per- 
sonal dignity he incurred so long as he 
maintained a champion’s dignity in his 
writing. 


HAT HE could maintain that dig- 

nity against any competition in his 
own domain I felt sure. Dashiell Ham- 
mett, his closest rival for the mastery 
of the hardboiled style of observation 
and inference, had never gone beyond 
violence and had already retired from 
the field. 
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But could Hemingway grow and 
keep up with a world that was so rap- 
idly increasing in complexity? His 
often-promised novel of World War 
II would tell. His reported fascination 
with the Royal Air Force in the Battle 
of Britain would challenge the best in 
him. There he would find something 
greater and more comprehensive than 
the obscure compulsion which moved 
Robert Jordan—a courage that en- 
dured the exhaustion of many tests, a 
prolonged self-sacrifice which could not 
be epitomized in a single gesture. 

If he could put into his new book 
his observations and experience with 
the French Resistance and the Amer- 
icans on the Normandy beaches, he 
might do for the complex active spirit 
in warfare what Tolstoy had done for 
the passive: catch in fiction something 
too subtle and involved to be fully 
realized in actuality. 

The suspense of anticipation was 
great, but the book seemed to be an 
intolerably long time coming. 

When Across the River and Into the 
Trees appeared in 1950, it was a bitter 
disappointment. The rumored excuse 
that it had been written and printed 
in haste, for fear of dying before the 
bigger book was completed, did little to 
relieve its embarrassment. It must have 
been a bitter embarrassment to Hem- 
ingway, too, when he faced its recep- 
tion and realized that its condemnation 
was justified. He must have been deeply 
hurt, too, by the vicious job done on 
him shortly afterwards by a young 
woman who betrayed his confidences 
for the New Yorker. There was a deep 
sensitivity and kindness in the man, as 
many people knew, and a pride that 
would have made him the first to 
realize that the Champ seemed punch- 
drunk and almost on the ropes. 

The Old Man and the Sea was his 
comeback, but it was in the light rather 
than the heavy weight class. It had 
in it the affirmation of courage and 
compassion and endurance which might 
have gone into his war novel before 
Faulkner announced them, in_ his 
Nobel Prize speech, as the qualities a 
writer ought to affirm as an expression 
of faith in the human spirit and a 
prop to that faith in an age of fear. 
But these qualities were expressed 
through the symbol of an inarticulate 
old man rather than in terms of the 
accumulated forces of free civilization. 

Hemingway had moved, with artistic 
sureness, into the territory ahead, but 









in order to do so he had abandoned 
the great domain he had already 
mastered. The Champ, it seemed, had 
not been equal to the challenge. 


Y THIS time I had heard, from a 

mutual friend, what was sup- 
posed to be the confidential “inside 
story” of Hemingway's actual literary 
achievement. There was, according to 
this report, no great unfinished war 
novel that anybody knew about. In- 
stead, there were four short novels, of 
which The Old Man and the Sea had 
been one, which Hemingway was 
strangely reluctant to publish. 

And there, so far as I am aware, 
rumor rested for some six years until 
I had occasion to assist in the removal 
of Hemingway’s Polish translator from 
my home to Sun Valley. Hemingway’s 
arrangement for the visit (begun, 
through some inadvertance in commu- 
nications, through my youngest daugh- 
ter) was extraordinarily kind and 
thoughtfully considerate of the prob- 
lems of a stranger making his first 
visit to America. But my Polish friend 
was a little shaken by the prospect of 
a week’s shooting and drinking with 
the veteran of The Green Hills of 
Africa and I gave him all I could— 
from advice to a small flask of olive 
oil—to prepare him for the ordeal. In 
return I asked, if possible, for a veri- 
fication of the “inside story” I had 
heard six or more years before. 

It hardly matters now, I suppose, for 
all such literary rumors should soon 
be settled, but I got something close 
to the verification for which I asked. It 
has touched my imagination in a way 
that Hemingway has so often touched 
it in his writings. The restraint and 
control revealed by his reluctance to 
publish during his last years create an 
emotional vacuum I am inclined to 
fill by inference. 

What held him back, what was his 
real attitude toward his later work, is 
something that I do not and probably 
will never know. But I have a feeling 
that his last action, despite its place 
in a family pattern, was not the result 
of a long obsession with death. Rather, 
it was an obsession with life and 
growth—the action of a self-styled 
champ who could not reconcile himself 
to mortality, who could not go on for- 
ever battling against increasing odds, 
and who could not face defeat. 

Hemingway’s tragedy, I suspect, was 
that of a man whose reach exceeded his 
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grasp and who could not live without 
the hope of grasping. 


IS REACH was not for wealth or 
H fame. He had grasped those, be- 
yond his needs, years before. He was 
driven by a more intangible desire— 
the artist’s passion to communicate, or 
the great artist’s compulsion to expand 
the boundaries of communication. 

Words were the material with which 
he worked, but Hemingway knew, 
better than most writers, that words 
could defeat their own ends if they 
became too abstract or too inflated 
and pretentious. 

His own words were low-brow. He 
was easily translated into many lan- 
guages because his own language was 
that of perceptions common to most 
people and readily expressible by them. 
He avoided the abstractions of the in- 
tellectuals and the emotionally charged 
phrases of the poets. Yet he wrote of 
people who thought and felt and made 
his readers understand these thoughts 
and feelings, not by explanation but 
by realization. 

What he had to say about these 
people, if it were put into abstract 
language, would not have sounded like 
very much. It would be simply that 
human beings have a capacity for cour- 
age and love and endurance and self- 
determination within the limits of fate 
or “luck.” The communication of his 
belief that this was so—to many read- 
ers in many lands who would not have 
understood the abstract words—was his 
great artistic achievement. 

Hemingway has a firm place in what 
seems to me the American tradition of 
individualism. He believed in the 
power of the individual human spirit 
to stand alone and resist the forces of 
society and the winds of doctrine, and 
he believed that this power was in all 
human beings who would recognize 
themselves as such—however vigorous- 
ly they might deny the traditional 
connotations of an abstract word like 
“spirit.” A free man might accept the 
inspirational idiom of New England 
Transcendentalism with all its religi- 
ous overtones, or he might need to use 
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the low-brow idiom of For Whom the 
Bell Tolls with all its undertones of 
the farmyard and gutter. But a man 
can be free, in spirit if not always in 
body, in any idiom or in any language. 
His problem is to share, by communi- 
cation, this awareness of freedom de- 
spite the barriers of language. 

This is the problem Hemingway 
solved by making his readers infer, 
from the words and deeds of his char- 
acters, certain universal emotions and 
attitudes that could not be put into 
universally accepted words. It is the 
literary achievement of a great artist 
who has laid a foundation for the 
further growth of his art. 

His very success, though, was a 
mortal challenge. For Hemingway's 
world—the relatively small one he had 
adopted for his field of operation in 
fiction—moved with the quickness of 
an explosion from the primitive sim- 
plicity of the Spanish Civil War to the 
infinite complexity of World War II. 
The human spirit might still be free 
in the air above Britain, in the French 
underground, and on the Normandy 
beaches, but it had to assert its freedom 
in the form of a highly organized social 
activity. The symbol of an individual 
hero was not adequate for a drama in 
which free society itself was fighting 
for its existence. It had been possible 
to communicate a belief in individual 
courage, love, endurance, and _ self- 
determination within a social complex. 
But was it possible to put into fiction 
the idea of a social complex which 
was worth believing in because these 
individual human qualities were basic 
in its system of values? 


ONDITIONED as he was by the rebel- 
C liousness of the twenties and by 
the primitive pose he had maintained 
afterwards, Hemingway may have had 
trouble with the idea itself and with 
the problem of belief. But I suspect 
the fatal problem was that of commu- 
nication. 

A few months before his death, I 
was giving some lectures in Finland 
and ventured to suggest that the mod- 
ern world had become too complex 
for significant treatment, in fiction, in 
the old idiom of naturalism. American 
literature especially, it seemed to me, 
was being split into two main streams. 
One was represented by the tendency 
of many writers to withdraw from the 
normal world and devote themselves 
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to the finely perceptive representation 
of the limited consciousness of a child, 
the other represented by a Whitmanian 
tendency to encompass a vast amount 
of meaningless experience. 

Neither tendency promised much for 
the future. The great novelist of to- 
morrow, I thought, would be one who 
could abstract from a complex society 
the values that made it worthwhile and 
communicate his perception of them 
without using symbols which reflected 
the merely incidental peculiarities of 
that society. 

My thoughts were of Hemingway at 
the time, and I used his technique as 
an illustration of what I considered 
the most promising development in the 
modern art of fiction. Yet I did not 
expect the achievement from him be- 
cause the rumors I had pursued had 
already convinced me that he could 
not meet the challenge. 

The news of his death, however, was 
a profound shock. For I could not help 
wondering whether any one else had 
the honesty and the artistic integrity 
required to face the problem. 

The genuinely creative writer, strug- 
gling always for new means of com- 
munication, has an important role in 
society—especially today when human 
beings have become so vocal in their 
limited self-interests that they have 
almost lost the power to share, through 
words, the larger interests they may 
have in common. The world of man 
needs imaginative writers who will try 
to do for it what the mathematicians 
have done for the world of matter: 
create a means of communication so 
essential and so free from specific in- 
volvements that it will put the eccen- 
tricities of particular civilizations in 
perspective and perhaps permit them 
to be controlled. 

Hemingway’s greatness is that he 
is one of those who have tried and in 
part succeeded, and if he has no suc- 
cessors his tragedy will be that of the 
modern world. 





The author is professor of English 
at the University of California in Los 
Angeles. He received his B.a. from 
Birmingham-Southern College, his M.A. 
from the University of Chicago, and 
his pu.v. from Johns Hopkins. He has 
written Herman Melville: A Biography; 
The Connecticut Wits; and Literature 
and the American Tradition. 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





THE FACULTY 


AMONG THE MEMBERS OF THE BOARDS OF 
TrusTEEs, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, LL.D. 
58, University trustee, has received the 
Sylvanus Thayer Medal of the Association 
of Graduates, accompanied by a full dress 
review by the corps of cadets at West 
Point Academy. He has also been elected 
a trustee of Gettysburg College, and has 
been made an honorary trustee of Amer- 
ican University. General Eisenhower has 
accepted the post of honorary chairman 
of the board of directors of the American 
Heart Association. 

CuristIAN A. HERTER, LL.D. '57, trustee 
emeritus, has been appointed adviser on 
international affairs to the University. He 
has also become a member of the hono- 
rary council of the international move- 
ment for Atlantic union. 

D. Luke Hopkins, University trustee, 
has been elected president of the board 
of trustees of the Walters Art Gallery in 
Baltimore, Md. 

IN THE ADMINISTRATION, PRESIDENT MIL- 
TON S. EISENHOWER has received the Order 
of the Aztec Eagle from Mexico and the 
Order al Merito Bernardo O’Higgins from 
Chile. He has also been appointed by 
Governor Tawes to a ten-member com- 
mission to study the needs of higher edu- 
cation in Maryland. 

RussELt A. NELSON, director of the hos- 
pital, has been elected chairman of the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals. 

IN THE FACULTY OF PHILosopny, the fol- 
lowing have been appointed to the rank 
of full professor: JaMEs S. CoLEMAN, in 
social relations; RENE N. Guirarp, in 
French; JuN-icHt Icusa, in mathematics; 
Victor A. Lowe, in philosophy; RAYMOND 
B. MonTGOMERY, in oceanography. 

The following have been appointed to 
the rank of associate professor: MICHAEL 
BEER, and WARNER E. Love, in biophysics; 
Joun W. Batpwin, PH.D. 56 (history), in 
medieval history; Ciirrorp A. Hopson, 
PH.D. '55 (geology), and Oxtcotr Gates, 
PH.D. '56 (geology), in geology; F. W1Lson 
SmirH, in history (he has also been pro- 
moted to associate professor of education); 
and JOHN FRECCERO, A.B. ’52, M.A. 53, PH.D. 
‘58 (Romance languages), in Romance 
languages. Dr. Freccero has also been 
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NEW TRUSTEE 


LAWRENCE R. HAFSTAD 


LAWRENCE R. HArFstTAD, PH.D. '33 (phys- 
ics), has been elected to the University 
board of trustees. Dr. Hafstad, who is now 
vice-president of General Motors Corpo- 
ration in charge of Research Laboratories, 
has previously served as director of both 
the Applied Physics Laboratory and the 
Institute of Cooperative Research. In 1949 
he was appointed as the first director of 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission’s 
Reactor Development Division in Wash- 
ington, a position he held for five years. 
He is currently serving as a member of 
the visiting committee of the School of 
Engineering Science. 





awarded a Fulbright research grant for 
study at the University of Florence, Italy, 
during the academic year 1961-62. 

WILLIAM F, ALBRIGHT, professor emeritus 
of Semitic languages, has been awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters from Manhattan College. Dr. Al- 
bright has also received an honorary de- 
gree of doctor of humanities from Wayne 
State University. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN, Sir William Osler 
professor of English literature, will be a 
visiting professor in the Institute for Re- 
search in the Humanities at the University 
of Wisconsin for the academic year 1961-62. 

GeEorcE Boas, professor emeritus of phi- 


losophy, has become a fellow at the Wes- 
leyan University Center for Advanced 
Studies in the Liberal Arts, Sciences and 
Professions for the academic year 1961-62. 

Davi F. BRAMHALL has been promoted 
to assistant professor of geography. 

Francis D. CARLSON, A.B. "42, professor 
of biophysics, will be on leave of absence 
during the 1961-62 academic year to be- 
come honorary research associate, depart- 
ment of physiology, University College, 
London. 

Jackson I. Cope, PH.D. '52 (English), 
Bissing fellow °54-’55, has become visiting 
lecturer of English. 

BERNARD M. Dwork, associate professor 
of mathematics, and Dr. JoserpH H. SAMP- 
SON, assistant professor of mathematics, will 
be on leave for the academic year 1961-62. 
They will both be at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton. 

Lupwic EDELSTEIN, professor at the 
Rockefeller Institute, has been reappointed 
professor of classical philosophy on a 
part-time basis. 

JoserH Forp, pH.p. 56 (physics), visiting 
assistant professor of physics, has accepted 
the appointment as associate professor of 
physics at Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Cuartes B. Hunt, formerly with the 
U. S. Geological Survey, has been appoint- 
ed professor of geography. 

CLARENCE D. Lone, professor of econom- 
ics, has been appointed executive co-chair- 
man of the Democratic State Central 
Committee for Maryland. 

BLAIR KINSMAN, M.A. ‘53, PH.D. '60 
(oceanography), has resigned as research 
assistant at IcR to return to the faculty 
as assistant professor of oceanography. 

ELMER V. McCo.vuM, professor emeritus 
of biochemistry, has been elected a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, London. 

W. KELso MorkILL, associate professor of 
mathematics and dean of students, has 
been presented with a special award for 
teaching by President Milton S. Eisen- 
hower. 

GerorcE D. Mostow, professor of mathe- 
matics, has resigned to accept the appoint- 
ment of professor of mathematics at Yale 
University. 

Rosert L. Peasopy has been appointed 
assistant professor of political science. 

Continued on page 30 
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is the belief in what we know may not 
be so. And what is there of any gen- 
eral importance of which we do not 
know this? So far from being opposed 
to reason, faith, together with skepti- 
cism, is its chief need. Not now one, 
now the other, but both at once. Either 
without the other it is not itself, is 
ignorant, presumptuous, lazy, and less 
than moral. The rationalist is one who 
is willing to take a chance on reason 
since no one has a choice except be- 
tween better and worse reason; he is 
aware that the conclusion of either the 
fanatic or the scoffer may be true but 
that their assurance is certainly false. 


BRIDGE 

All strong things have the defects 
of their merits—or owe their strength 
to the merits of their defects. Of all 
things in the world the game of bridge 
is one of the great triumphs of the 
second of these classes. A gamble which 
is not a “good” gamble, a test of skill 
which is not a “good” test of skill, it 
is yet a skillful gamble which, escaping 
the repulsions of the sterner gamble 
and of the sterner test of skill, has 
held steady place in our civilization 
for two hundred years. Today, in its 
most up-to-date form with its essential 
defects most ingeniously contrived to 
merits, it makes its professors wealthy, 
its amateurs zealots, and itself an 
amazement to the few still uncon- 
cerned. 


GOVERN MENT 


It is the function of government not 
only to keep order but also to interpret 
to the social conscience of the time the 
rules for the conduct of the economic 
game, protection of the underdog, and 
an increasing minimum of security for 
him. We may look for the time when 
no one will be in desperate need ma- 
terially, while still holding it impor- 
tant that there shall be opportunity to 
have more than one needs. Doubtless 
such fellow decency is also economic 
shrewdness. But apart from this con- 
sideration of providing the greatest 
possible wealth for the game to be 
played with, the love of the game itself 
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may leave us both willing and anxious 
to eliminate desperation from its lower 
fringes. A good gambling house, I am 
fond of noting, will give you car fare 
back to town and a bit for your pocket. 


We are inclined to turn our heads 
away from the reality or the legitimacy 
of fortune, luck, and chance. 

Have you read all the speeches of 
all the presidents “on the state of the 
nation”? Neither have I; but you may 
be sure you will not find in them any 
diplomatic recognition of chance in 
its purity. Even the columnists, the 
political and economic ones, avoid the 
unseemliness of luck in their celebra- 
tion of success, encouragement of in- 
dustry, advice to folly, discovery of 
error, suspiciousness of plots, and de- 
nunciation of malignancy. 

Naturally, I do not assert that there 
is no determinant but chance. Good 
luck by itself is seldom sufficient for 
accomplishment even in worldly goods; 
bad luck is frequently not enough to 
keep a good man down. Yet luck is 
the most of many a success, and in one 
way or another (for bad luck could 
always be sufficiently worse) luck is a 
part of all success. 

The gospel of chance should go 
along with the old-fashioned American 
recognition of the equality of men and 
declaration of equality of opportunity 
—hard things to keep bright and sharp. 

KNOWLEDGE 

I have liked to ask doctoral candi- 
dates, especially in history, in the oral 
examinations how they know the past. 
They say by present images. Then how 
do they tell the present image of the 
past from the present image of the 
present? They say it is less vivid (espe- 
cially if they have read Hume). But 
how do they tell the present image of 
the past from the present imaginative 
image of the distant in space or the 
never was, and how do they tell what 
part of the past the present image 
applies to? This they think unfair. And 
it is. 


“Wisdom is got only with experi- 
ence,” we are told. It should be added, 
“and then only when experience is got 
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with wisdom.” (It is still true that he & 
who “wisely” goes about to have expe- § 
rience loses his pain.) Further, experi- § 


ence is queer: we cannot have without 
missing. And he who misses may have 
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more than he who has; may have the 
better experience for the getting of wis- 
dom even in that which he misses, and 
may have the more experienced experi- 


ence. 


ONTOLOGY 


A purposely purposeless world is not 
a completely purposeless universe. It 
allows purposes in the individual. I 
would say all the souls—humans, ani- 
mals, angels, ghosts, and what not, if 
any—have purposes: fragmentary, de- 
liberate, habitual, more or less endur- 
ing, more or less consistent and over- 
arching, more or less intense, wise or 
foolish. To be or have a soul is to be 
in some degree aware of one’s situa- 
tion in fact and value, to have choice, 
to be possibly free; and this is purpose. 

The world and its events in their 
own unrolling are the falling out of 
indifferent natural law and indifferent 
chance, in the midst of which the ani- 
mals’ purposes succeed and fail; and 
all this in its general purposelessness 
works to a purpose which itself may 
largely, although not altogether, fail. 


CHANCE 


Chance is always there. I used to 
want to write a story about the man 
who comes home from the racetrack, 
forlorn after a day of missed long 
shots, and is granted to go back in 
time again, with the memory of how 
things have already happened, to the 
start of that day’s racing with condi- 
tions precisely the same (except his 
memory): same horses, weather and 
jockeys. He bets the winners that were, 
but a new set wins. This not only 
could happen, I believe, but in some 
degree would happen. And the world 
is larger and less isolated than the 
race track; large, intricate, and indefi- 
nitely subtle as that lesser world is. 


THE MIND 

What then is the mind? It is a thing, 
or a thing-part of a thing, or a char- 
acter of a thing as its activity or set 
of relations. And the thing of which 
mind is a part or activity may be the 
body, or the soul, or the person. At 
any rate mind is not composed of its 
own “mental contents’—one of the 
chief modern delusions, it seems to me. 


POLITICS 


I have been fond of urging some use 
of the old principle of selection by lot 
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in our politics. Aristotle would not call 
us a democracy because we suppose our- 
selves to go about picking the best; 
and our experience might tell us we 
would often pick better by not pick- 
ing. Let us, for example, in the selec- 
tion of a United States senator, in the 
primaries be given a slate of twenty 
chosen by lot from our party and from 
these pick six nominees by vote. Then, 
in the election, vote for four of the 
nominees from both or all the parties, 
and from the elected four take one by 
lot to go to Washington. The benefits 
of this politically would be real. 


RELATIVITY 


Like most people today I am apt 
to feel that the earth is moving—that 
is, I feel so in my more but not in 
my most scientific moments. In my 
least scientific moments I take the 
earth as still; and in my most scientific 
moments I say there is no absolute 


motion in proper meaning for physics. | 


But also in my more careful and 
cantankerous moments I am fond of 
annoying people by saying, honestly, 
that there is not demonstrative proof 
or experimentally decisive evidence 
that the earth moves, and that what 
experimental evidence there is might 
seem to say that the earth stands still. 


LANGUAGE 


Language is much more than an 
instrument of knowledge. It is, for 
example, a sort of dress. Are there not 
good and bad ways of dressing, no 
matter how much scope we give to 
personal taste? Pretentiousness is an 
easy habit—certainly in newspaper 
writing. Many reporters, especially if 
they have any business connection, will 
never say “more than”; it is “in excess 
of”; “before” is “prior to,” and “about” 
is “approximately.” 

There is some affectation of nonpre- 
tentiousness in the present insistence 
on the contractions for the verb to be 
and all auxiliaries. These could be, 
but normally are not ambiguous; 
but it is hard to think of any reason 
for them, at least outside reported con- 
versation—and not much there. Very 
few words or phrases are pronounced 
as written: why not imitate speech 
more widely? But then we need a new 
spelling for each city—for Bawlmr and 
Trontuh and N’Orlns along with the 
standard “she’ds” and “I’ms” and 


“they’lls” and “‘it’ses.” 
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BLANCHE A. Price has been appointed 
assistant professor of Romance languages. 

Henry T. Rowe, professor of Latin 
and chairman of the department of clas- 
sics, will be on leave to be professor-in- 
charge of the School of Classical Studies 
at the American Academy in Rome for 
the academic years 1961-62 and 1962-63. 

Tracy M. SONNEBORN, A.B. '25, PH.D. '28, 
p.sc. 57 (hon.), fellow '28-'30, fac. '30-’39, 
has been appointed to the visiting com- 
mittee for the biological sciences. 

ARTHUR L. STINCHCOMBE, assistant pro- 
fessor of social relations, will be visiting 
assistant professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the academic year 
1961-62. 

Joun C. Warp, formerly a member of 
the Institute for Advanced Study at 
Princeton, N. J., has become professor of 
physics. 

Puuie M. WxirMaAN, member of the 
principal professional staff, has resigned 
to become professor of mathematics and 
head of the mathematics department at 
Rhode Island College. 

AT THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, the follow- 
ing have been appointed to emeritus sta- 
tus: E. CowLes ANDRUS, M.D. ’21, professor 
emeritus of medicine; FRANK B. WaALsH, 
professor emeritus of medicine; LEsLIE 
HELLERMAN, professor emeritus of physi- 
ological chemistry; Epwin N. BROYLES, M.D. 
'19, professor emeritus of laryngology and 
otology; CHARLES W. WAINWRIGHT, M.D. 
'22, professor emeritus of medicine. 

The following have been promoted to 
the rank of full professor: HENRY T. BAHN- 
SON, in surgery; LEON EISENBERG, in child 
psychiatry; MANrreD M. MAYER in micro- 
biology; Howarp M. Dinrtzis, in biophys- 
ics. Dr. Dintzis has also been appointed 
chairman of the joint department of bio- 
physics of the School of Medicine and 
School of Hygiene and Public Health. 

The following have been appointed to 
the rank of associate professor: ROLAND F. 
BEERS, JR., in radiology (he is also asso- 
ciate professor of environmental medicine 
and instructor of orthopedic surgery); 
Cuinton B. DeSoto, in psychology; Boris 
RUEBNER, TOBIAS WEINBERG, A.B. ’30, M.D. 
33, SUMNER Woop, Jjr., and J. DONALD 
WooprurF, M.D. "37 (he is also associate 
professor of gynecology and obstetrics), in 
pathology; WiILLIAM J. LAMBERT SLADEN, 
in pathobiology. 

The following have been appointed to 
the rank of assistant professor: Ropert A. 
GAERTNER, A.B. "48, M.D. '52, ROBERT A. 
Mi1Lcn, and GERHARD SCHMEISSER, JR., M.D. 
53, in orthopedic surgery; Rosert F. 
HusTEAD, RICHARD F. MAtTTINGLy, and 
TIFFANY J. WILLIAMS, M.D. '52, in gynecol- 
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ogy-obstetrics: A. BERTRAND BRILL, OLGA 
M. BAGHDASSARIAN, and GEORGE J. RICH- 
ARDS, JR., M.D. ‘51, in radiology; PETER 
GRUENWALD (part-time) and ARTHUR L. 
Dee, MD. '51, in pathology; WiLu1AM T. 
MCLEAN, jrR., and Marie B. RHYNE, MLD. 
‘50, in pediatrics; Ear: H. Nasu, Joun O. 
NEUSTADT, M.D. 52, and KATHERINE K. RICE, 
sc.p. '30 (hygiene), M.p. 41, in psychiatry; 
MILTON B. Kress, in medicine; ARNALL 
Patz and Roy O. Scnotz, Mop. °39, in 
ophthalmology; Vicror G. Laties and 
BERNARD WEISS, in pharmacology, experi- 
mental therapeutics; ANTHONY R. STONE, 
in medical sociology; and Epwin_ S. 
CLARKE, in the history of medicine. 

BERNARD ROIZMAN, Sc.D. '56 (hygiene), 
assistant professor of microbiology, has 
been appointed American Cancer Society 
Scholar and received a grant in the amount 
of $12,500 to study at the Pasteur Institute 
in France. 

PETER SAFAR, assistant professor of anes- 
thesiology, has been appointed professor 
and chairman of the department of anes- 
thesiology at the University of Pittsburgh 
School of Medicine. 

ALEXANDER J. SCHAFFER, associate profes- 
sor of pediatrics, has been named chair- 
man of the Maryland chapter of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

LORENZ E. ZIMMERMAN, lecturer 1n oph- 
thalmology, has been presented with the 
fifth Edward Lorenzo Holmes Memorial 
Award by the Chicago Ophthalmological 
Society for his lecture on “Acid Mucopoly- 
saccharides in Ocular Histology and Path- 
ology.” 

AT THE SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH, the following have been appoint- 
ed to the rank of full professor: JoHN C. 
HuME, M.P.H. °47, DR.P.H. "51, fac. '46-'55 
(hygiene and public health), in public 
health administration; CORNELIUS W. 
KrusE, in sanitary engineering; RIcHARD 
L. RiLey, in environmental medicine. 

E. ELLEN NELL, M.sc. '52 (hygiene), has 
been promoted to the rank of assistant 
professor of microbiology. 

Ernest L. STEBBINS, dean of the School, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Association of Schools of Public Health, 
Inc. Dr. Stebbins has also been appointed 
a member to the medical advisory commit- 
tee on administration of the disability 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 

IN THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE, 
James F. Bett has been promoted to the 
rank of professor of solid mechanics; and 
ACHESON J. DUNCAN has been promoted 
to the rank of professor of statistics. 

Tuomas F. Husparp, professor of civil 
engineering, has accepted the dual ap- 
pointment of professor of sanitary engi- 
neering and water resources. 

Wiu1AM H. Huccins, professor of elec- 
trical engineering, has been appointed 
Westinghouse professor of electrical engi- 
neering. He has also been presented with 
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a special award for teaching by President 
Milton S. Eisenhower. 

ABEL WOLMAN, A.B. ‘13, Bs. "15 (engi- 
neering), DR.ENG. '37 (hon.), professor emer- 
itus of sanitary engineering, has been 
elected a vice-president of the National 
Health Council. 

Rosert B. Ponp, G. '47-'50 (mechanical 
engineering), has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of metallurgy in the departt- 
ment of mechanics. 

AT THE APPLIED PHysics LABORATORY, 
Frank T. McCvurg, principal staff, has 
been cited as man of the year and awarded 
the Hillabrand prize by the Chemical 
Society of Washington for his major con- 
tributions to the understanding of com- 
bustion of solid propellants in unstable 
violently interacting environments. 

Witsur H. Goss, associate director at 
APL, has received the Navy’s Distinguished 
Public Service Award for his work in de- 
veloping guided missiles for the Navy. 

RosBert C. Morton, Ropert K. DAHL- 
STROM, RICHARD B. KERSHNER, members of 
the principal professional staff, and 
Gerorce GeseL, member of the senior pro- 
fessional staff, have been honored by the 
Navy with certificates of commendation 


for their contributions to the Polaris 
program. 
AuBREY L. THOMAs, member of the 


senior staff, has retired after fifteen years 
as supervisor of public relations at Apt. 
WituiAM E. BucHANAN, member of the 
senior staff, succeeds Mr. Thomas. 

AT THE SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNA- 
TIONAL STUDIES, VERNON McKay, professor 
of African studies, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws by 
Baker University. 

FRANCIS O. Witcox, dean, was awarded 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws 
by Dakota Wesleyan University, S. D. 


BOOKS 


Asa C. Chandler, and Criark P. REAp, 
fac. '54-'55, ’58-’59 (parasitology), °55-’58 
(pathobiology): Introduction to Parasitol- 
ogy (Wiley, $9.75). 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, LL.D. '58, Uni- 
versity trustee: Peace with Justice: Select- 
ed Addresses of Dwight D. Eisenhowen 
(Columbia, $4). 

IsAIAH FRANK, lecturer on international 
economic problems (sais): The European 
Common Market (Praeger, $8.50). 

Lytr I. GARDNER, fac. '50-’52 (pediatrics): 
Molecular Genetics and Human Disease 
(Charles C. Thomas). 

Rosert B. HINMAN, PH.D. '53 (English): 
Abraham Cowley’s World of Order (Har- 
vard, $6.75). 

WILFRED G. LAMBERT, associate professor 
of Oriental languages and chairman of 
Oriental seminary: Babylonian Wisdom 
Literature (Oxford, $14.40). 

RoserT R. Lone, professor of fluid me- 
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chanics: Mechanics of Solids and Fluids 
(Prentice-Hall, trade $9; text $6.75). 

G. R. Miczaika and WILLIAM M. SINTON, 
AaB. °49, PH.D. '53 (physics), fac. °53-’54 
{icr): Tools of the Astronomer (Harvard, 
$7.75). 

Rosert M. QUINN, PH.D. '57 (art): Fer- 
nando Gallego and the Retablo of Ciudad 
Rodrigo (The University of Arizona Press, 
$8.50). 

Richard W. Richardson, and BERNARD 
OKUN, PH.D. 57 (political economy): 
Studies in Economic Development (Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, $6.75). 

THEopoRE F. Riccs, M.D. ‘03, house staff 
03-04 (medicine): A Log House Was 
Home: South Dakota Stories for My Two 
Boys (Exposition, $3). 

Kart K. SCHMIDT, M.A. '50, PH.D. ’51 
(political science): Henry A. Wallace: 
Quixotic Crusade 1948 (Syracuse, $5.50). 

Kart L. SELic, fac. °54-’58 (Romance 
languages), and Horst Frenz, editors: Year- 
book of Comparative and General Litera- 
ture (North Carolina, $4.50). 

Davip SELIGSON, sc.D. "42 (hygiene), edi- 
tor: Standard Methods of Clinical Chem- 
istry (Academic Press, $6.50). 

CHARLES BEAUMONT WICKS, PH.D. °35 
(Romance languages), and JEROME W. 
SCHWEITZER, PH.D. "40 (Romance lan- 
guages): The Parisian Stage: III (1831- 
1850) (University of Alabama Press). 

Following is the fall list of books pub- 


lished by the Johns Hopkins Press with 
approximate publication dates and esti- 
mated prices: 

Wolf Von Eckhardt, editor: Mid-Cen- 
tury Architecture in America (December, 
$12.50). 

ARTHUR O. Lovejoy, professor emeritus 
of philosophy: Reflections on Human Na- 
ture (December, $4.50). 

GEORGE Boas, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy: Rationalism in Greek Philosophy 
(November, $7.50). 

ALBERT L. HAMMOND, associate professor 
emeritus of philosophy: Proprieties and 
Vagaries (October, $5.50). 

H. L. M., The Mencken Bibliography, 
compiled by Betty Adler, with the assist- 
ance of Jane Wilhelm (December, $7.50). 

Frep A. CAZEL, JR., PH.D. '58, editor: 
Feudalism and Liberty: Articles and Ad- 
dresses of Sidney Painter (August, $5.50). 

The late Siwney PAINTER: French Chiv- 
alry ($3.50). 

Werner Hochwald, editor: Design of 
Regional Accounts, by The Committee on 
Regional Accounts (November, $6). 

Henry Jarrett, editor: Comparisons in 
Resource Management (December, $5.50). 

Francis O. Witcox, dean (sais), and H. 
Field Haviland, Jr., editors: The United 
States and the United Nations (October, 
$4.50). 

D. E. T. Luard: Britain and China 
(December, $5). 


Richard A. Cassell: Ford Madox Ford 
(December, $5.50). 

Clifton K. Yearley, Jr.: Enterprise and 
Anthracite (October, $5). 

Majiw KuHAaAppur!I, professor of Middle 
Eastern studies (sAIs), translator: Islamic 
Jurisprudence: Shafi‘i’s Risala (August, 
$6.75.) 

Daniel M. Wilner, Rosabelle P. Walkley, 
THOMAS PINKERTON, research associate of 
biophysics, and Matthew Tayback: The 
Housing Environment and Family Life 


($7.50). 
DEATHS 


Howarp BRUCE, trustee emeritus; on 
June 17, 1961. Mr. Bruce was the recipient 
of the Distinguished Service Medal, the 
highest award the U. S. can bestow on a 
civilian. He was also a president of the 
Baltimore National Bank, director of the 
Baltimore Trust Company, chairman of 
the board of the Maryland Shiploading 
and Drydock Company, chairman of the 
executive committee and director of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and direc- 
tor of The Martin Company. In 1946 he 
was appointed by former President Tru- 
man to make a report on surplus prop- 
erty disposal, and in 1954 he was appoint- 
ed a member of the Organization of the 
Defense Department, of the Hoover Com- 
mission on the Organization of the Exec- 
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utive Branch of the Federal Government. 

Roy BARTON WHITE, trustee emeritus; 
on June 3, 1961. Mr. White was honorary 
board chairman of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and a former president 
of Western Union Telegraph Company 
and of the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 
He was also a director of the Mercantile 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and a 
trustee of the Bank of New York. 

LecH WILBER RED, A.B. '89, G. ‘92-’93 
(chemistry); on April 3, 1961. Before his 
retirement he was head of the mathe- 
matics department at Haverford College, 
Pa. 

HENRY SKINNER WEST, A.B. 93, PH.D. ’99 
(English), fac. "99-’01 (English); on April 
5, 1961. He was dean emeritus of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and School of 
Education at the University of Miami, 
Florida. 

Joun T. Ensor, c. 97-98 (history); on 
June 11, 1961. He was a retired Methodist 
minister living in Baltimore. 

CHARLES HENRY BUNTING, M.D. ‘01, fac. 
‘03-06 (pathology), house staff ’01-’05 
(pathology); on May 26, 1961. Before his 
retirement, he was a lecturer in pathology 
at the Yale Medical School. He was also 
professor emeritus at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Kosciusko WALKER CONSTANTINE, A.B. '01, 
M.D. 05; on April 19, 1961. Before his re- 


tirement, he practiced ophthalmology in 
Birmingham, Ala. 

RoscoE GUERNSEY, PH.D. 01 (Greek); on 
June 14, 1961. He was former executive 
secretary of the American Academy in 
Rome. 

KATHERINE MARGARET CHRISTHILF, grad- 
uate nurse 04; on May 2, 1961. She was 
living in Asheville, N. C. 

Tuomas Bonn OwInos, A.B. 05; on June 
8, 1961. He was a retired architect. 

CAROLINE B. TOwLEs, M.D. ’05, fac. ’12- 
‘14 (pediatrics), °15-’20 (medicine); on 
May 22, 1961. Dr. Towles pioneered in 
research on beriberi. 

Lewis ALAN DILL, A.B. 06; on June 21, 
1961. Before his retirement, he was presi- 
dent of the Central Savings Bank in Balti- 
more. 

Harry DowNMAN McCarty, fac. ’07-’09 
(neurology); on June 14, 1961. Before his 
retirement, Dr. McCarty practiced medi- 
cine in Baltimore for fifty-two years. 

ERNEST ROBERT GENTRY, M.D. '09; on 
March 31, 1961. Before his retirement he 
was a colonel in the United States Army 
Medical Corps. Dr. Gentry was an author- 
ity on tropical medicine and a former 
chief of the division of medicine of the 
Veterans Administration. He was also one 
of the discoverers of undulant fever in the 
United States. 

WILLIAM H. MICHAEL, A.B. '09, M.D. '13; 








on February 14, 1961. He was a retired 
rear admiral in the United States Navy. 

HowarD CHRISTIAN NAFFZIGER, house 
staff ’11-’12 (surgery); on March 21, 1961. 
He was a prominent brain surgeon and 
former president of the American College 
of Surgeons. Dr. Naffziger was also profes- 
sor emeritus of neurological surgery at the 
University of California Medical School. 

BLANCHE PFEFFERKORN, graduate nurse 
‘11; on June 4, 1961. She was living in Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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News 


from Johns Hopkins 


A CONCISE REVIEW OF INTERESTING AND SIGNIFICANT 
EVENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS AT JOHNS HOPKINS 





@ By mutual agreement between the 
University and the U. S. Army, the 
Operations Research Office of Johns 
Hopkins has been discontinued, and 
the responsibility for research and 
management of oro has been turned 
over to a non-profit corporation organ- 
ized specifically for the purpose. 

The oro facility in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, became the property of Research 
Analysis Corporation on September 1. 
The new corporation will continue to 
perform analytical studies of military 
problems under contract with the 
Army, as oro has done since it was 
established in 1948 and administered 
by Johns Hopkins. 

The new president of Research Anal- 
ysis Corporation is Frank A. Parker, 
A.B. 39, formerly a research director for 
the Department of Defense. 


@ Charles S. Garland, chairman of 
the University’s board of trustees, an- 
nounced in July the purchase of the 
major portion of the old Sinai Hospital 
for the sum of $680,000. 

Across from the Hospital on Monu- 
ment Street, the Sinai property was 
purchased to meet future demands for 
the development of the School of 
Medicine, particularly in research. 

The new property, approximately 
two acres, contains all thirteen of the 
major buildings of the old Sinai Hos- 
pital. It has not been decided whether 
certain parts of the main building will 
be renovated or demolished to clear 
the way for possible construction. 


@ According to Dr. W. Horsley Gantt, 
former student of Ivan Pavlov and di- 
rector of the Pavlovian Laboratory in 
the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine, 
Russian imagination has produced 
some provocative ideas in medical re- 
search, 

Dr. Gantt’s observations stem largely 
from his editing of the English version 
of a Soviet book written for Russian 
laymen: The Achievement of Soviet 
Medicine. The book reveals that the 


Russians are concentrating on a neuro- 
physiological study of disease rather 
than the biochemical approach in 
vogue in the United States. 

Prominent among the advanced 
theories outlined in the book are: the 
belief that blood transfusions can cre- 
ate immunities; the theory that most 
diseases (including heart disease) are 
caused by emotional problems; the idea 
that anesthetics can be used to fight 
disease; and the belief that growing 
cells in the body emit radiation (pos- 
sibly ultra-violet rays) which cancer 
cells extinguish. 

Dr. Gantt finds the Russian ideas 
impressive, but adds “All we have 
are the Russian reports and the data 
offered is skimpy.” 


@ The Johns Hopkins School of En- 
gineering has been renamed the School 
of Engineering Science. 

The new name reflects the shift over 
the past decade from the traditional 
pragmatic approach to engineering to 
a program with more emphasis on basic 
science and more attention to the hu- 
manities and social sciences. 

In announcing the change Dean 
Robert H. Roy pointed out that “the 
new name implies no new curriculum; 
actually we have been following a dif- 
ferent approach to engineering educa- 
tion for more than ten years, and this 
change now merely makes the name 
more meaningful.” 

“Modern technology has grown so 
complex,” Dean Roy added, “that there 
is much less room for the exercise of 
judgment and much greater demand 
for knowledge and application of 
science and mathematics.” 


@ After fourteen years of research, 
Hopkins scientists have synthesized the 
substance which lights in the tail of 
the firefly. 

Emil H. White, associate professor 
of chemistry, and his two post-doctoral 
associates, George Field and Frank 
McCapra, have determined the struc- 


ture of luciferin and are making it 
in gram quantities in the laboratory. 

William D. McElroy, director of the 
McCollum-Pratt Institute and head of 
the department of biology, began study- 
ing fireflies in 1947. In 1952, he iso- 
lated luciferin and the enzyme which. 
activates it. Since 2,000,000 fireflies are 
needed to make a gram of luciferin, Dr. 
McElroy recruited children in five 
states to spend their summer evenings 
in pursuit of fireflies; each season, he 
bought about 800,000 at 25¢ a hundred. 

Although they can manufacture luci- 
ferin, Dr. White and his associates still 
need fireflies to provide the enzyme— 
luciferase. Fewer fireflies are needed 
for luciferase than for luciferin. 

Perhaps the main scientific use of 
the chemical light is in measuring 
adenosine triphosphate (ATP), the 
primary energy source in_ biological 
action. Dr. White believes this may aid . 
in learning how food is converted into 
energy. 


@ Many of the traditional assump- 
tions about how to play the horses may 
be discarded as the result of statistical 
research performed by two California 
psychologists. 

Roy M. Dorcus, A.B. '22, M.A. '24, 
PH.D. '25 (history), dean of the division 
of life sciences at the University of 
California, a specialist in abnormal 
psychology, decided to turn his efforts 
toward the “Sport of Kings” and has 
published a book entitled Betting and 
Science as a result. With the help of 
co-author Miss Ethel Da Silva, who 
assisted by actually placing bets around 
the horse racing circuit, Dr. Dorcus 
compiled statistics on race tracks 
throughout the country. 

Some of the suggestions offered to 
handicappers as a result of the research 
are: bet all horses entered by a top 
trainer; bet a horse with the highest 
speed rating to win the short distance 
races; and of all types of races, at all 
tracks, maiden races produce the high- 
est percentage of winning favorites. 
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An FB agent had on his desk nine dollars, one of which was counterfeit. He 
knew the counterfeit coin was underweight, so he improvised a balance by placing 
a ruler across the lip of an inkwell. By placing coins at equal distances from the 
fulcrum he could weigh one coin against another with sufficient accuracy to 
determine whether both were sound dollars. The counterfeit was spotted in just 
two weighings. His method assured that no more than two weighings would be 
necessary. What was his method? 
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